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THE DOCTRINE OF THE TWOFOLD TRUTH. 1 

' I "HE central problem of mediaeval thought was the rationali- 
-*- zation of dogma. Oppressed by the weight of ancient 
knowledge, the schoolmen felt no impulse to seek truth for them- 
selves in the free field of nature. The ancients had found out the 
truth : they needed only to expound, explain, and systematize the 
teachings of the past. Submission to authority in both practical 
and theoretical matters was the spirit of the times. This spirit was 
manifest alike in Church and State, in theology and philosophy, 
in the schools of Christian Europe, and in the universities of 
Mohammedan Asia. The great intellectual effort of the age 
was to harmonize the philosophy of the Greeks with the the- 
ology of religious revelation. 

The first of the great mediaeval thinkers, Johns Scotus Erigena 
stated the problem. Philosophy, he declares, has nothing else 
to do but to expound the doctrines of true religion. There is no 
question in his mind as to the result. It is in fact assumed at 
the start. Philosophy, he says, is not one thing, and religion 
another. True philosophy is true religion, and true religion is 
true philosophy. He does not hesitate to take the stand toward 
the Church which alone can justify this identification. For he 
teaches that true religion is not necessarily identical with the 
doctrines sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority. In fact authority 
depends upon reason, and never reason upon authority. 2 

Passing over two centuries we find the weight of emphasis has 
shifted. With Erigena philosophy and theology are one, and 
that one is philosophy ; with Anselm philosophy and theology 
are one, but that one is theology. In place of Erigena's Ancto- 
ritas ex ratione processit, Anselm makes the foundation stone of 
his thought Credo ut intelligam. Henceforward philosophy be- 
comes the handmaid of theology. Anselm, however, has entire 
confidence that reason supports faith, that the dogmas of religion, 

1 A part of this paper was read at the Baltimore meeting of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association. 

2 Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 360. 
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while they should be accepted on authority, may yet be proved 
by reason. He demonstrates on rational grounds not only the 
existence of God, but the Trinity, incarnation, and atonement. 
In the thirteenth century Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
are still laboring at the same problem. But the failures of the 
past, and the better knowledge of Aristotle which they enjoyed, 
gave them a deeper realization of the difficulties of the question. 
In fact they are both forced to admit that there are some doc- 
trines which reason cannot establish, but which must be accepted 
on the authority of faith alone. They can prove the existence 
and unity of God, but Albertus admits that creation is a miracle 
that cannot be comprehended by the natural reason, and Thomas 
reaches the explicit conclusion that there are only certain truths, 
which he calls "the preambles of faith," which can be demon- 
strated by the reason. The doctrines distinctive of Christianity 
such as the Trinity, incarnation, etc., are dependent upon revela- 
tion and a faith in its documents. These revealed doctrines, 
however, are not contrary to reason but rather above reason. 
Reason can confute arguments against them, and find out analo- 
gies and probable grounds for them, although it cannot demon- 
strate them from its own principles. Of course he makes a 
virtue of necessity and declares the indemonstrableness of the 
dogmas a source of merit attaching to faith as an act of confi- 
dence in the divine authority. Still the unity of truth is not 
broken. For as nature precedes grace and is not nullified but 
perfected by it, and the natural virtues are not superceded but 
perfected by the theological virtues, so the truths of the natural 
reason are completed by the doctrines of faith and not contra- 
dicted by them. It was but a step, however, to an assertion of 
the opposition of faith and reason, and even in the time of Thomas 
certain minor thinkers had already taken this step. Simon of 
Tournay at Paris about the middle of the thirteenth century is 
said to have demonstrated in public the doctrines of the church, 
and with equal facility to have shown their untruth in private. 
"It soon became a favorite practice with many," says Ueberweg, 1 
" to distinguish between philosophical truth (or what was directly 
1 Op. at., Vol. I, p. 460. 
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inferable from Aristotelian principles) and theological truth (har- 
mony with the doctrines of the church), which distinction in the 
presence of many unsustainable attempts to combine the two, 
had its perfect relative justification, but was a negation of the 
principle of scholasticism, was condemned by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and failed in this period to become a ruling idea." The 
fact that the Pope John XXI, in the year 1276 officially cen- 
sured the assertion that truth is twofold shows that the notion 
had by this time reached considerable prominence. 

In the following century thinkers of the first rank and faithful 
sons of the church maintained the twofold truth. This was a 
natural step for Duns Scotus, who in holding the priority of will 
over intellect in opposition to Thomas came to the view that 
religion is essentially practical. Faith and reason accordingly 
deal with two distinct spheres — the one with the practical, the 
other with the theoretical. To the doctrines such as the Trinity 
and the incarnation which Thomas admitted could not be proved, 
Scotus adds the immortality of the soul. In William of Occam 
the evolution of the twofold truth is complete. He declares even 
the existence of God indemonstrable by the natural reason, and 
relegates all knowledge that transcends experience to the sphere 
of faith. Thus is all theology, as divine science based upon faith, 
authority, and revelation, separated from philosophy, as secular 
science based upon experience and reason. Things might be 
true in theology and not in philosophy, and vice versa. Thus 
the eternity of the world was proved by philosophy, and its crea- 
tion in time given by faith. 

One is impelled to ask, could men honestly hold such contra- 
dictory opinions? There were cases undoubtedly, as that of 
Pomponatius in the renaissance period who wrote a work (15 16) 
to disprove the immortality of the soul, but made his peace with 
the church by declaring that he wrote philosophically and not 
theologically — there were cases of this sort where the twofold 
truth was a mere subterfuge to protect the free-thinker from the 
ecclesiastical censure, but I believe Windelband is substantially 
correct when he says of the doctrine of the twofold truth — " It 
is the adequate expression of the mental state necessarily brought 
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about by the opposition of the two authorities under which the 
Middle Ages stood, viz., Hellenistic science, and religious tradi- 
tion ; and while at a later time it often served to protect scientific 
theories from the persecution of the church, it was for the most 
part even in these cases the honest expression of the inner dis- 
cord in which just the most important minds of the age found 
themselves." x 

Note the steps now by which this doctrine was evolved. 
First, faith and reason are completely identified. Then, they are 
recognized as two but easily reconcilable by a little logic. Then, 
one after another of the doctrines of faith is declared indemon- 
strable, and finally all. The mysteries of faith and the specula- 
tions of philosophy each form a separate and distinct system, 
and we have the twofold truth. In the absence of the sciences 
of nature and the presence of the overpowering majesty of the 
ecclesiastical structure that filled the imagination of the Middle 
Ages, we need not wonder at this development of so contra- 
dictory a doctrine. During the renaissance period the conditions 
remained much the same, and the twofold truth was a common 
attitude of thought. 2 The scientific spirit had not yet fully estab- 
lished itself, and theological interests could still control the civil 
power both in Catholic and Protestant countries. In the seven- 
teenth century the doctrine was still held by many in varying 
degrees of explicitness. With some it was a matter of policy. 
A nominal submission to ecclesiastical authority secured an actual 
freedom for science and philosophy. To this class, it would ap- 
pear, belong Descartes, Bacon, and Hobbes. Others again main- 
tained the independence of religious truth from all support of the 
natural reason, in order to exalt the more highly the authority 
of revelation and the merit of pure faith. Preeminent in this 
class is Pierre Bayle, of whom Windelband says, " No one sup- 
ported this standpoint more energetically ... he worked system- 
atically to show that all dogmatic doctrines were contrary 
to reason ; he laid bare their contradictions with penetrating 

1 History of Philosophy, p. 320. 

2 In 1512 a Lateran Council condemned the distinction between two orders of 
truth and pronounced everything false which was in conflict with revelation. Ueber- 
weg, History of Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 12. 
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keenness ; he sought to prove that they were absurd for the 
natural reason. . . . He denied the cogency of the philosophical 
arguments for the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul, and took special occasion in connection with the problems 
of theodicy to prove the inadequacy of the 'natural light.' . . . 
Religion is therefore possible for him only as positive revelation 
in contradiction with philosophical knowledge. He defends with 
all keenness the twofold truth." * 

By those who maintain with equal seriousness the validity of 
both religion and philosophy, the contradiction of the twofold 
truth has been avoided in several ways. One way is that of 
Thomas Aquinas and John Locke. Strange names to link to- 
gether ! But both the mediaeval Catholic theologian and the 
modern Protestant empiricist agree in the principle that the doc- 
trines of faith, while they may be above reason, and so, inacces- 
sible by the natural light, are not contrary to reason, and there is 
no violation of the unity of truth. This might be called the 
logical method. A second method consists in distinguishing two 
spheres of reality — the sensible world and the intelligible world. 
Kant escapes the twofold truth of his antinomies in this way. 
The solution which he offers for the cosmological antinomies is 
based on the distinction of phenomena and things in themselves. 
Man is a citizen of two worlds. In his empirical character in the 
world of phenomena man is under the control of natural neces- 
sity, in his intelligible character in the noumenal world man is 
free. The unity of truth is indeed preserved at least formally, 
but at the expense of the unity of reality. We might call this 
the ontological method. A third is the practical method. By 
this, faith is declared to have to do with practice alone. All 
knowledge may be given over to reason. Let the intellect reign 
supreme in its sphere, but our ethico-religious sensibilities have 
their just claims. Kant again avails himself of this method in 
maintaining God, freedom, and immortality as practical postulates 
while denying them all theoretical proof. The Ritschlian theo- 
logians who declare religion to have nothing to do with meta- 
physics belong to this class ; so do also certain pro-religious agnos- 
tics, e. g., James in his Will to Believe. 

1 History of Philosophy, p. 494. 
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In spite, however, of these various methods of escape, and the 
modern freedom from theological restraint, the twofold truth is 
still with us. This is very clearly the attitude of Professor 
Miinsterberg's Psychology and Life. The doctrine in its new 
form substitutes for the mediaeval antinomy of philosophical and 
theological truths, an antinomy of truth for science and truth for 
life. As Miinsterberg puts it at the conclusion of his volume, 
" We have the truth of life. Its realities are subjective acts, 
linked together by the categories of personality, giving us values 
and ideas, harmony and unity, and immortality. But we have, 
as one of the duties of life, the search for the truth of science 
which transforms reality in order to construct an impersonal sys- 
tem, and give us causal explanation and order." 1 The natural 
sciences, physics and psychology, give us a world of atoms, ma- 
terial and mental. The historical and normative sciences give 
us a system of will acts. The former deal with existing objects, 
the latter with reality. Existence for Professor Miinsterberg, it 
should be observed, is the very antithesis of reality. 2 The two 
truths manifest their sharpest opposition in his view of the will. 
Psychology teaches that there is no will, life discovers that reality 
is nothing but will. 

Such a conclusion is fatal to thought. Truth is valid knowl- 
edge. It is that thought of things which is at once self-consistent 
and all-comprehending. It is a view which holds not only for 
the present, but for the future, not only for an immediate glance, 
but for a reflective survey. It answers not only to my ex- 
perience, but to the experience of all. It represents the indi- 
vidual both by itself, and in its relation to everything else. Truth 
is one as space is one, and time is one. As we speak of different 
spaces and different times, meaning thereby only parts of the one 
space and the one time, so we may speak of different truths 
meaning parts of the one truth universal, phases or segments of 
the one system of facts and laws which only in its wholeness 
constitutes truth. Such is truth as the ideal goal of all our in- 
tellectual striving. It is, indeed, an ideal that is as yet far from 

1 Psychology and Life, p. 281. 

2 See Ibid., p. 24 ff. 
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any actual realization in human thought. But as the postulate 
of all logical effort, it cannot be denied without intellectual sui- 
cide. Whenever we are brought to halt by unrelated truths, as 
in the antinomy of Professor Miinsterberg between the causal 
system of psychophysics and the teleological system of history, 
we should not assume that thought has reached its finis, and 
therefore truth is twofold. We should rather recognize that 
these are only partial truths and be spurred on thereby to make 
a more critical examination, which mayhap lead us to the under- 
lying unity. It is not strange that the ancients should have 
fallen into the attitude of philosophical scepticism in the absence 
of any well-grounded body of scientific knowledge. Before the 
postulate of logical unity had been successfully applied to any 
considerable segment of reality, it is not to be wondered at if 
men sometimes lost faith in the postulate itself. The solid 
acquisitions of the scientific labors of the last four centuries, how- 
ever far they still leave us from the intellectual goal, have never- 
theless rationalized no inconsiderable part of our experience, and 
this gives us warrant for a belief in the rationality of the whole. 
There are certain erroneous suppositions as to the nature of 
science which, it seems to me, are the sources of Munsterberg's 
dualizing view of truth. One of these is the idea that in order 
to perform its function of connection science must perforce take 
an atomistic attitude. Thus physics is bound to reduce the ex- 
ternal world to a concourse of atoms, and psychology is bound 
to reduce the mental life to sensations. This leads to the para- 
dox that while will for real life is an individual whole, for psy- 
chology as a science it is only a complex of sensations. But 
where is the warrant for making atomistic analysis the methodo- 
logical presupposition of all science ? Science is bound only to 
record and describe the facts of experience as given, and to offer 
such theories in explanation as most logically correlate the 
entire body of facts. The physicist does not abdicate his office 
when he conceives of the ether as an undivided continuum. He 
does not regard himself as any the less loyal to science in this 
than in his atomic view of the ordinary forms of matter. It is 
the duty of the psychologist likewise to describe the inner life as 
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he finds it — to analyze sensory complexes into their sensory 
elements, and to accept as integral wholes whatever mental fac- 
tors are not thus subject to analysis. This aim is to reconstruct 
the disjecta membra of direct experience into an ordered system. 
This direction of thought is from the heterogeneity of common 
experience to the logical unity of reality. His only presupposi- 
tion is that reality is not the heterogeneity it seems to be, but 
the logical unity that he means to construct. 

This brings us to another of Munsterberg's misconceptions of 
science. It is the aim of science, he says, " to transform reality 
till the ends of causal ordering are attained." 1 This notion that 
it is the business of science to transform reality is a favorite one 
with Professor Miinsterberg and frequently repeated throughout 
the volume. If truth is a transformation of reality in the interest 
of subjective ends, of course it is as arbitrary as those ends and 
maybe twofold or manifold as likely as not. In this view reality 
is the terminus a quo and some subjective interest is the terminus 
ad quern. As well might a merchant expect to make his busi- 
ness prosper by setting down a comfortable balance on the right 
side of his ledger each week irrespective of the unsympathetic 
rules of addition and subtraction. No. Science must start with 
the plain facts of experience and while loyally holding to these, 
transform them, if need be, in the direction of reality. Reality 
is the goal and not the starting point. One effect of this per- 
verted view of science is illustrated by the criterion which he lays 
down for the truth of facts in science. " That a fact is true in 
the world of physical facts means that it is selected as fit for a 
special logical purpose ; and if the telepathic facts, for instance, 
are not suited to that purpose, they are not true according to 
the only consistent standard of truth." 2 That is, the alleged 
facts of telepathy are not true because they do not happen to fit 
into our present theory of causal connection between mind and 
mind. This is a priori science with a vengeance. There is no 
question of evidence, no question of enlarging our views of inter- 
communication to fit the possibly new facts. If the facts don't 

' Op. cit, p. 275. 
*Ibid., p. 276. 
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fit the theory, so much the worse for the facts ! Shades of 
Bacon, Hume, and Mill ! But of course this is the proper pro- 
cedure, if it be the business of science to transform reality for a 
subjective purpose. Those who had to make bricks without 
straw were allowed doubtless to select the kind of clay best 
suited to their purpose, and shall not the man of science be al- 
lowed to select such material as best suits his purpose and ignore 
all other facts ? 

But what is the purpose for which we engage in this scientific 
transformation of reality ? We have seen above, the search for 
the truth of science spoken of, as one of the duties of life. This 
is further explained in two passages as the necessity we are 
under to anticipate the future in order to act. " Our life is will, 
and our will has its duties ; but every action turns toward those 
means and obstacles and ends, those objects of appreciation 
which are the material for our will and our duties. . . . We 
cannot do the duties of life, that is, we cannot act on the objects, 
if we do not know what to expect from them." x As an essential 
to the performance of duty, this purpose of so transforming 
reality as to enable us to anticipate the future may seem to es- 
cape arbitrariness. But if arbitrariness is avoided in the form of 
the purpose, it appears only the more manifest in the method of 
its execution. The objects of will which are real only in relation 
to the subject must be removed from this relation in which their 
reality consists and regarded as independent. In this way they 
become existing objects (i. e., the unreal objects of perception) 
capable of description, explanation, and finding a place in the 
causal series. It seems to be forgotten that the essential ground 
of our confidence in the ability of science to anticipate the future 
is that the objects be in reality independent of the will attitudes 
of the scientist. The absolute, universal will, if there be such, 
doubtless, would have to separate artificially objects from his 
own will action in order to make a science of them. But then 
the absolute would have no need of this roundabout method of 
science in order to know the future. Whatever be its relation to 
the absolute, nature is given objectively other to the finite sub- 

1 Op. cit. , p. 28 and p. 206. 
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ject. This objectivity and otherness does not have to be created 
arbitrarily to suit our purposes. It is this given objectivity that 
makes science possible for the intellect and serviceable to the will. 
Our interest in truth is in proportion to our faith in its objectivity. 

Below all these conceptions of science as necessarily atomistic, 
as involving a transformation of reality, and being the product of 
a subjective purpose, the ultimate source from which comes 
Munsterberg's view of truth is his metaphysical belief that reality 
is will, and that personality is nothing but a complex of will 
attitudes. This metaphysical standpoint is merely stated without 
discussion in the Psychology and Life, and there is no occasion 
to attempt a criticism of it here. It may be noted, however, that 
the metaphysics which finds no essential place for intellect in 
personality seems quite in harmony with the epistemology that 
makes science a side issue to life, and truth a self-destructive 
manifold. From a biological point of view it is true, of course, 
that the theoretical is subordinate to the practical in life. But 
the practical here means physical activities, and there is nothing 
in this to make us regard the cognitive attitudes of the subject 
as one whit less real than its volitional attitudes. If ever a valid 
idealism be constructed, it will not be on any one-sided basis of 
either will or intellect. Only the concrete personal spirit, which 
is equally real in all its functions of knowing, feeling, and willing, 
can ever prove sufficient for that purpose. 

Kant distinguished sharply between the realm of appearances 
and the realm of things by themselves. He pushes this distinc- 
tion to the verge of contradiction. And philosophy has been 
more or less familiar with some such split in reality from Par- 
menides and Plato to the present. This twofold reality is not so 
perplexing, however, as the twofold truth. Thought demands 
consistency. How then can we have one truth of science and 
another of life? How can we accept the conclusion of psychol- 
ogy that we have no will and the revelation of immediate self- 
knowledge that we are nothing but will ? No chasm is so deep 
but it has a bottom, and that bottom will connect the two sides 
even if there be no bridge above. A cleft in reality may puzzle 
us and compel a suspension of judgment until we have time and 
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courage to penetrate to those depths where lies the ground of 
connection. But a cleft in the intelligence is a more serious mat- 
ter. If truth be not a unity, then have we no goal for our intel- 
lectual strivings, no corrective for the wanderings of the finite 
mind. A philosophy which does not unify but dualizes knowl- 
edge completely fails of its purpose. No man can serve two 
masters — neither can he believe in two truths. Life, of course, 
is more than thought. 

" Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum." 

Scientific truth is only a part of the truth of life. My criticism 
of Professor Miinsterberg is that he makes the truth of science 
and the truth of life both complete wholes without any essential 
relation to one another. The only escape I can see from the 
charge of the twofold truth lies in the view that science is no 
truth at all, only a piece of logical gymnastics, a game of chess, 
a Chinese puzzle which deals only with shadowy objects of un- 
real existence, but has nought to do with the reality of life. And 
certain passages would seem to bear out this interpretation. 1 
But if we are to take science seriously, then I can see no escape 
from the conclusion that we have here a revival of the twofold 
truth. This modern instance is in fact deeply instructive. It 
shows that the old scholastic problem is by no means an arbitrary 
or merely historical difficulty. In the specific form which the 
problem took in the Middle Ages, the effort to reconcile Hellenic 
philosophy and Hebraic theology, the question seems one of acci- 
dental interest, a product of the chance meeting of two lines of 
inheritance from widely different sources in the past. As an 
attempt to reconcile the intellectual and the volitional demands 
of our nature, it is seen to be a problem of universal human in- 
terest, the deepest perhaps of all philosophical problems. 

F. C. French. 

1 Whichever way the work be interpreted, it is a wholesome corrective to the, at 
present, somewhat widely extended doctrine of psychology triumphant (see e. g., G. 
Stanley Hall in the Forum, Vol. 29). It Is a satisfaction to find a psychologist of 
such eminence as Professor Miinsterberg recognizing the limitations of his science and 
that it is not its business to supercede all other sciences and furnish a complete 
philosophy of the universe. This view is more elaborately expounded in his recently 
published Grundziige der Psychologic. 



